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Employe Representation Plan on the Pennsylvania Railroad 


During the spring and summer of 1923 the Research 
Department made an inquiry among the shop crafts em- 
ployes of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the suggestion of 
General Atterbury, to learn the attitude of the men to- 
ward the employe representation plan in operation on the 
system. The study was made by Edward W. Evans, 
Secretary of the Social Order Committee of the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, and F. Ernest Johnson, 
Executive Secretary of this Department. It was under- 
taken as part of a larger inquiry into the merits of differ- 
ent methods of labor organization, and since it covers 
only a part of the field of such an inquiry, no formal re- 
port has yet been prepared. It is the intention of the 
Department to pursue the subject further during the 

ming summer. It seems important, however, that the 
bservations concerning the operation of the Pennsylvania 

ailroad Company’s plan should be summarized for the 
sake of what light they throw upon a very serious and 
absorbing problem. 

Certain recent developments, such as the organization 
of local shop crafts associations under the employe repre- 
sentation plan, may have modified the situation to some 
extent since these observations were made. Yet the fac- 
tors relevant to such an inquiry do not change rapidly 
and there is no reason to think that the main lines of the 
picture have changed. 

It should be said that any plan of labor organization 
requires time to perfect and nothing here recorded should 
be taken as a final judgment, or as an indication that suc 
a judgment is possible at this time. 

Acknowledgment is due the Company for extending ev- 
ery possible facility and courtesy in order that the inves- 
tigation might not be hampered in any way. This atti- 
tude of cooperation was manifest not only on the part of 
the officers of the Company but on the part of supervisory 
officials all along the line. 


Attitude of Committeemen 


The committeemen representing the employes were al- 
most uniformly of one mind in their attitude toward the 
Company and the plan. Among the rank and file of the 
employes there were varieties of views, but the outlook of 
the committeemen was in large measure the same. 

Most of the Regional Chairmen and committeemen ap- 
peared to be men of intelligence and ability. They gave 

impression of being steady characters whose outlook 
and actions would be marked by cautious conservatism ra- 
ther than by impulsive enthusiasm, Thoroughly loyal to 


the Company, they believed in cooperating with the man- 
agement. They were strong supporters of the plan and 
appeared to be actively working to make it a success. 
Local committeemen, also, in almost every case, expressed 
confidence in the plan. 

The Department’s representatives had the opportunity 
of attending two joint meetings; one between Regional 
committeemen of the employes and representatives of 
the management; the other between Division officials and 
committeemen. In the Regional meeting several of the 
employe representatives spoke freely in the discussion 
and showed familiarity with the provisions of the plan. 
In both meetings there was a general atmosphere of good 
feeling, and no serious issues between the management and 
the employes came to light. 


Inquiry Among Rank and File 


Obviously it is among the rank and file of the employ- 
es that the success or failure of the plan will ultimately 
be worked out. Observations based on interviews with 
individuals among the general mass of the Company’s 
shop workers may be presented under the following in- 
(uiries 

1. What grievances do the employes feel that they 

have ? 


Do the employes favor the plan as a method of 
adjusting individual grievances ? 

. To what extent do they seem to have adopted the 
plan as their own? 
To what extent do they feel that they have eco- 
nomic power under the plan? 


1. What Grievances do the Employes 
Feel ‘That They Have? 


Wage rates and resulting earnings of Pennsylvania em- 
ployes (apart from the dissatisfaction with piece work 
referred to later) appear to be in large degree satisfac- 
tory to the men. Our questions in this direction elicited 
an appreciable amount of testimony indicating that the 
employes regard the Company as giving “good pay.” 

Some complaint was heard here and there of arbitrary 
action, as, for example, with respect to demotions, on the 
part of minor supervisory officials, but there was too 
little evidence to warrant any conclusion. 

Piece work stands out prominently as a cause of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, A master mechanic stated that the 
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men had petitioned for the establishment of piece work. 
This was later denied by a group of employes under the 
hrisdiction of this official, who said that when they were 
ired they were required to sign a statement accepting 
the Company’s rules and regulations. Evidence of a sim- 
jlar requirement was found elsewhere. In the shops un- 
der both of these master mechanics a number of men 
were found who expressed their opposition to piece work. 


It might be misleading not to state that some men were 
found who said they preferred piece work. A Regional 
Chairman under the plan said that he thought 75% of 
the men then on piece work would prefer to work under 
that system. Their reason usually was that they could 
make more money on that basis than on day work. In- 
quiries among the men themselves, however, led us to be- 
lieve that large numbers are seriously discontented with 
this method of payment. This discontent was ex- 
pressed at three main shop points widely separated from 
each other. Nor did the complaints come only from one 
kind of shop or from one class of employes. They were 
heard in the machine shop, the round house, the car re- 
pair shops and yards, the planing mill and the furnace 
room; machinists, blacksmiths, carmen and other employ- 
es are among those who voiced dissatisfaction with the 
system. Men of long service with the Company com- 
plained. Perhaps there were more men favorable to piece 
work among the moulders in one foundry visited than 
anywhere else. Yet even there one old man engaged in 
making small castings in heavy moulds—a character of 
work which required quick, jerky motions—complained 
that he had to “shake his head off” to make good wages. 


The chief complaint was that the piece work prices 
were too low. Frequently this was expressed by pro- 
tests that the men had to work too hard to “make out.” 
One car repairman of long service termed piece work a 
‘man killer.” Piece work seemed to be particularly un- 
satisfactory to the men in the round houses and to those 
engaged in heavy work. An acting gang foreman in an 
important round house said that things were not going 
very well, that the men could not “make out” on piece 
work as the work was too heavy and the prices too low. 
Similar comments were heard in a car repair shop and in 
a shop where hydraulic repairs were made. 


Two leading committeemen expressed themselves as op- 
posed to piece work. One quoted the following from a 
speech which he said he had made at a meeting between 
representatives of the management and representatives of 
the men: “I have had the privilege of covering every mile 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in the last six years, and 
time and time again have covered almost every shop in 
the capacity I represented it and in which I am employed. 
I know the sentiments of the men. I am not afraid to 
tell the highest official of the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
sentiment that prevails—that the most damnable condition 
is the piece work system. It is not fair, never was fair, 
and never will be fair, and I don’t care who knows it.” 


2. Do the Employes Favor the Plan as a Method 
of Adjusting Individual Grievances? 


_ This question cannot be wholly disentangled from the 
inquiry treated in the next section: To what extent do 
the employes seem to have adopted the plan as their 
own? If a man is not interested in the plan as a method 
of adjusting grievances he will not be among those who 
have entered into the plan and made it their affair. On 
the other hand, if an employe has taken hold of the plan 
‘with interest he is likely to be among those who regard 
it as an excellent method of settling grievances. This 
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section and that following should, therefore, be read in 
conjunction. 

It is possible, however, to focus attention particularly 
upon the question whether and to what extent the Penn- 
sylvania plan has commended itself to the employes as 
a means for redressing individual grievances, and testi- 
mony was secured, mainly at two important points, on this 
specific aspect of the matter. 

At one of these points four of the men interviewed 
expressed themselves directly on the question. One of 
the four, an electrical worker, who had been a union com- 
mitteeman at one time but was, when interviewed, an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the plan, declared his belief that 
grievances could be successfully redressed under the new 
arrangement. The other three had little or no confidence 
that their complaints would be satisfactorily dealt with. 
A machinist, 57 years old, who had been in the Company’s 
service since 1891, maintained that he had been arbitrarily 
demoted, but that the Employe Representation Commit- 
tee insisted that he had no grievance. Another machinist, 
32 years in the service, was also suffering under a sense 
of unjust demotion and did not believe it would do him 
any good to take the case up with his committee. The 
third, a painter of long service, had no particular griev- 
ance, but expressed doubt whether, if he had a case, he 
would utilize the employe representatives. 

At the other point referred to the direct expressions of 
the men regarding the adjustment of grievances may be 
summarized as follows: Two, or perhaps three, might be 
considered as mildly endorsing the plan. About 20 (some 
10 of whom were interviewed together or in rapid suc- 
cession) were distinctly skeptical regarding the usefulness 
of the committee for righting unsatisfactory conditions. 
These samples may be briefly given to illustrate the atti- 
tudes expressed : 

Acting gang foreman, round house: Men can’t get sat- 
isfaction through committees; take up a grievance, noth- 
ing comes back. 

Two machinists, round house: Committee doesn’t get 
results: piece work matter reported to them but nothing 
accomplished ; if you aren’t satisfied the best thing to do 
is to keep your mouth shut. : 

Committeeman, tank shop: Men don’t bring grievances 
to the committee enough; plan working pretty well, but 
will take time. 

Machinist, tank shop: Took up grievance with com- 
mittee, but they didn’t get anything for him. 

Blacksmith’s helper: Aggrieved because he had had five 
years’ experience yet was still a helper; said he wouldn’t 
give ten cents for the Company’s plan for settling griev- 
ances; blacksmith with whom he worked supported his 
complaint. 

Ten or twelve men seen together or in rapid succession 
in car repair department: One had had grievance settled; 
had taken up question of helpers’ pay and it had then been 
seven months without results. 

Young worker, foundry: Friendly to plan, but “better 
take up grievances yourself with those who have more 
power.” 

The obvious inference from these bits of evidence is 
reinforced by frank expressions from committeemen who 
feel that the big difficulty is to get the men to bring their 
grivances to the committees. 


3. To What Extent do the Eawloyes Seem to 
Have Adopted the Plan as Their Own? 


This question is obviously one of cardinal importance. 
No plan, however well intended or conceived, fulfils the 
purpose of employe representation unless the employes 
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themselves take hold of it and operate it as their own in 
such a way that the voice of the representatives may be 
airly said to be the voice of the main body of those on 
hose behalf they are appointed to act. For this it is 
essential that the rank and file of the employes should 
take a genuine interest in the operation of the plan. It is 
necessary, therefore, to examine the evidence brought out 
by the inquiry on this point. 

The employes interviewed fall into four general groups, 
as follows: 


(1) Those who appeared to take an active interest in 
the plan or to hold clear views in favor of it. (2) Those 
who seemed to think well of the plan, but did not show 
any active interest. (3) Those who held views which 
were definitely unfavorable to the plan. (4) Those who 
appeared thoroughly indifferent. 

In accordance with what has already been said about 
the attitude of the committeemen, as already intimated, they 
are to be placed, almost without exception, in Group 1. 
A very different situation is revealed by a study of the 
rank and file with reference to the relative numbers in 
each group. Excluding the committeemen, the following 
results may be stated. 

At one important shop point (which included shops 
under two master mechanics) about 50 men were inter- 
viewed. In one case some 15 or 20 were seen together 
so that every individual did not have a chance to express 
himself, but the general sentiment of the group was fairly 
clear. Of these there was only one man who could be 
put down as a strong advocate of the plan. Some ten 
were generally favorable without having any interest. 
Eight (four of whom were carmen in the same shop) 
were definitely not in favor of the plan. About thirty 
of the total number were thoroughly indifferent. / 

_At another important point the number of men inter- 
viewed was 21. Two strongly favored the plan; three 
were friendly toward it; three definitely opposed to it; 
and thirteen were indifferent. 

About 48 men were seen at a third principal shop point. 
The numbers here were: mildly in favor of the plan—6; 
definitely unfavorable—15 ; indifferent—27. 

Taking the inquiry as a whole, a very small percentage 
of the employes seen, only slightly over 3% appeared to 
be strong adherents of the plan. About 20% were favor- 
able but without enthusiasm; about an equal number held 
definitely unfavorable opinions, and more than half, about 
57%, were quite indifferent. It thus appears that more 
than three-fourths of the employes covered by our in- 
quiry regarded the plan either with indifference or with 
disfavor. Whether or not these figures be taken at their 
face value, the conclusion is unavoidable that at the time 
of the investigation there was very little enthusiasm for 
a plan among the rank and file of the shop crafts em- 
ployes. 

Within each of the four broad groups into which the 
employes have thus been roughly divided there was, of 
course, some range of opinion. In the first group of 
strong adherents to the plan perhaps the highest praise 
came from a committeeman, who characterized it as the 
greatest thing that ever happened at his point on the Sys- 
tem. He explained further that in the past the Company 
had not always given the employes a fifty-fifty deal but 
that now this was being done. One of the Regional Chair- 
men, evidently a very sincere and earnest man, who in a 
fairly extended interview showed himself to be thoroughly 
committed to the plan, brought out the contrast between 
the former practice of the company and its present policy 
in the matter of consulting the wishes of employes living 
in railroad towns. Formerly, he said, the Company has 
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acted as it chose without consulting the wishes of the 
workers. He told, with some feeling, how in contrast to 
its former practice, the Company under the new regime 
had proposed in connection with the contemplated removal 
of its shops from a certain town, that the committee 
should ascertain the wishes of the employes in the matter. 

The general position of the men classed in Group 2 as 
favorable to the plan but without active interest may be 
indicated by some of the phrases occurring in notes taken 
by the investigators concerning the attitude of the em- 
ployes. Terms like the following indicate the frames of 
mind frequently found: “thought plan good for griev- 
ances”; “thinks plan O. K., confidence in management” ; 
“mildly for the plan”; “friendly to the plan”; “seemed 
agreeable to the plan”; “plan doing all right”; “generally 
friendly to the plan, but would handle own grievance if 
he had one.” 

The friendliness of these employes toward the plan 
was usually expressed without much show of personal 
interest and with a certain degree of detachment as if 
the plan itself lay outside the circle of affairs which they 
consider of first importance. 

Some of the men not only expressed their own views, but 
threw out some opinion regarding the sentiments of their 
fellow employes. “The men seem satisfied with it,” one 
machinist said. Another thought the plan all right, but 
said that he was not much interested, and none of the 
men “talked about it” so far as he knew. 

Among the men who held an unfavorable opinion of 
the plan the prevailing view was that it afforded no real 
representation and was of no value. Additional ideas 
cropped out from time to time. One man considered that 
the plan “as put over by the Company” was useless. Criti- 
cism from another angle was that the representatives make 
no effort to find out the real wishes of the men and that 
the men do not know what is going on. “It means,” said 
one man with irony, “that we are all one big family. The 
daddy knows what is good for the rest of us.” A ma- 
chinist of twenty years’ service with the Company thought 
that the management had established the plan just to fight 
the union and to get the men in a position where they 
could not offer opposition. With that accomplished, he 
felt that the Company might drop the arrangement. On 
two occasions the view was expressed that if the men 
could vote secretly with knowledge that the Company was 
neutral they would drop the plan. 

The fourth, and as has been said, majority group, must 
be described in terms of a negative rather than a positive 
attitude. Lack of interest, lack of opinion, lack of knowl- 
edge, were the characteristics of the employes falling in 
this class. The basis of classification was absence of any 
lively interest. Many of these men had no opinion re- 
garding the plan and often this was so because they knew 
little or nothing about it. At one point a master mechanic 
referred to the plan as “The Atterbury Employe Repre- 
sentation Plan,” and quite innocently suggested that a 
foreman should designate the employes to be interviewed, 
explaining that many of the men knew nothing about it. 
Men who had received the membership card and button 
given out to all employes appeared to be quite in the 
dark about it all. The meaning of the card and button 
seemed not to have been conveyed or not to have pene- 
trated. In one shop a machinist of many years’ service 
with the Company who acted as foreman when the regu- 
lar foreman was absent stated that he believed in the plan 
but did not seem to know very clearly how the committee- 
men were nominated and said that a considerable number 
of the men feel that the plan is a cut and dried Company 
affair. A machinist who had been in the Company’s ser- 
vice about a year said that he cast his ballot “like the 
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rest of them” but took no active interest and neither did 
the other employes so far as he knew. Two old employes 
in a blacksmith shop stated that they had accepted the 
lan as asked by the Company but that they were “not 
saying anything since the strike.” 

This apparently widespread indifference is one of the 
major impressions gained from the inquiry. So far as 
this evidence is concerned the inference is clear that the 
employes have not to any substantial degree adopted the 
plan as their own. 

These impressions may seem inconsistent with the fact 
that a very high percentage of the men voted at the last 
election for employe representatives. There is not suffi- 
cient information at hand to warrant a conclusion as to 
the significance of the vote as a measure of the employes’ 
interest and confidence in the plan, but there seems to 
be much truth in the opinion expressed by a man who 
had been with the Company 28 years, that the big vote 
does not indicate that the men are “sold” on the plan. 
The reason for this, apparently, is that the men voted 
under the impression that the Company urgently desired 
a full vote. 


4, To What Extent do the Employes Feel That They 
Have Economic Power for Collective Bargaining 
Under the Plan? 


Practically no employes were found who thoroughly 
believed that under the plan the employes had real 
economic power for this sort of issue. One General 
Regional Chairman stated definitely that he did not 
believe in strikes and would not resort to the strike as 
a method of gaining a desired end. -A Division Chair- 
man declared that the method of the strike is obsolete. 


Among the rank and file there were some who 
eemed to have little opinion on the subject. One old 
vorkman of 29 years’ service was asked: “If a gen- 
eral wage increase were desired, how would you get 
it?” “Well, now,” he replied, “I don’t know how 
you would get it unless the Company were good 
enough to give it to you as they did before.” A 
machinist in the service for 18 years thought that the 
plan does not provide any means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the management? that a strike could 
not be carried out; and that the men could only pass 
resolutions and present them to the officials. Two 
old workmen, each with more than thirty years’ serv- 
ice behind him, interviewed separately, gave practi- 
cally the same answer to this line of inquiry. They 
agreed in thinking that if, for example, the employes 
were to insist on the abolition of piece work the Com- 
pany would not yield and the men would be dis- 
charged. An electrical worker, who was one of the 
very few to speak enthusiastically for the plan, felt 
that it offered no economic power but that persua- 
sion would be sufficient to bring redress where the 
Company’s position was wrong. One man expressed 
the idea that the employes would be sufficiently strong 
to bring real pressure to bear, but apart from this 
none of those questioned regarding the matter showed 
any belief in the power of the employes thus organ- 
ized. Some men expressed the view that the Com- 
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It is pertinent to note here what was found regard- 
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ing the attitude of many of the men toward unionism. 
Lack of faith in the usefulness or power of unions 
was frequently exhibited. Grievances of one kind or 
another, such as charges of corruption or of unreason- 
able rules, were sometimes voiced, but deeper than 
these was the fairly widely held view that the union 
was not able to accomplish much for the employes. 
Some were individualistic in the matter 
and out of sympathy with the general idea of col- 
lective action. Others had suffered through strikes 
and appeared to have abjured that method of seeking 
better conditions. A machinist in the Company’s em- 
ploy for 7 years declared that he would never strike 
again. A machinist’s helper, who said he had lost 
his best job with another company through an out- 
law strike, announced, “You can tell the world, I'll 
never go out on strike again.” Questioned further, he 
expressed the opinion that the men could not get anvy- 
where without the union but that it was about “six 
of one and a half dozen of the other.” An electrician 
of 5 years’ standing with the Company remarked that 
it was “no use to belong to a union in an open shop 
like this.” 

Although the foregoing appeared to be a very prev- 
alent view, it should be added that some men were 
found who favored the labor union and some who 
still held union cards. Two expressed the opinion 
that on a secret ballot the employes would vote for 
System Federation 90. Many indications were seen 
that the general unionization of the shop crafts during 
the war had swept into the organization large num- 
bers of men who had little conviction on the subject; 
it was a mass movement. A statement commonly 
heard during the inquiry was: “I joined when they 
all joined.” “I went in when everybody had to go 
in,” was also heard as an explanation of former mem- 
bership in the union. 


Summary 


The chief inferences from the investigation may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


1. The employes of the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
generally able to earn good wages as measured by the 
wages obtaining elsewhere and this is one main reason 
why men like to work for the road. 

2. There is widespread dissatisfaction over piece 
work, especially in round houses and where the work 
is heavy. 

3. The committeemen under the Company Plan 
are in general loyal employes and appeared to be 
hearty supporters of the plan. 

4. The plan had not at the time when these ob- 
servations were made thoroughly won the confidence 
of the employes as a method of adjusting individual 
grievances and the large majority of those interviewed 
were either indifferent or unfavorable to it. 


5. The employes do not regard the plan as afford- 
ing them any real economic power for the purpose 
of dealing collectively with the Company. On the 
other hand many of them are wholly uninterested in 
regular unionism. 

6. It does not appear under these circumstances 
that the plan has yet brought about any marked in- 
crease of cooperation on the part of the employes. 
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